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ment and intellectual preparation it would be hard
to imagine a greater contrast. Hecker was a type
of the careless poetical student who took his politics
from Schiller and plunged into the Revolution for
the love of stir and movement and generous ideas.
Struve was a doctrinaire of the library. The one
was tall, healthy, massive, his voice a full rich baritone,
" very beautiful/' writes an admiring lady, " with
a Christlike head and long fair hair and a face of rapt
enthusiasm/' The other was small and bloodless
((< lives only on vegetables/' said his friends) with a
cheek of parchment and dim, abstracted eyes. The
charm and high courage of the one was supplemented
by the considered revolutionary doctrine of the
other.3 The original programme sketched at a
meeting of the Radical party at Offenburg on
September 12, 1847, did not specifically demand
a republic, though it aimed at undermining the power
of the monarchies by requiring that the standing
armies of the German States should be replaced by
a militia of the whole people sworn to respect the
Constitution ; but, in revolution, seed ripens fast,
and in the frenzy caused by the news from Paris
the seed of German radicalism ripened into the full
grain. Fifty-one influential men met at Heidelberg
on 5th March to consider what measures were to be
taken towards the attainment of national unity.
Hecker and Struve urged the immediate proclamation
of a German Republic, and were met by the reply
that the goal of liberal effort should be, not a republic
but an empire. Feeling mounted fast and high ; on
March 13 the Revolution was master of Vienna ; on
March 21 it was master of Berlin ; and when ten days
later a preliminary parliament met at Frankfort to